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HERE are so many angles to the Labor Movement today; so many 

looking for the aid of our membership; so many influences and interests 
that tell us how much good they can do us if we will only come in with 
them; there are so many phases to the political situation, all claiming to be 
friends of Labor, that an officer of a union has to be on his guard continu- 
ously using his head always, so that he may steer both himself and his 
union clear from umholy alliances and unsavory entanglements. 


TTF 


HE itching palm of a business agent is a disease that is hard to over- 

come if once allowed to take root and it finally ends in cancer, because 
the desire to satisfy that craving for easy money is the most malignant 
disease of the human body. Destruction and elimination is the final price 
paid by the individual who becomes contaminated with the germ. 


i 


T is stated, down in Washington, that Senator Walsh of Montana, chair- 

man of the investigating committee of the Teapot Dome-Daugherty 
scandal, has so many “‘squealers” all over the country endeavoring to get 
an opportunity to present their statements, that it takes three clerks to 
read over the Senator’s mail each day. All those engaged in crooked busi- 
ness, as soon as the shadow of the jail presents itself, are anxious to pre- 
sent their statements, tell what they know, in order to clear their own skirts 
or save themselves. 

Any person who enters into some crooked business with another is 
crooked at heart and will not hesitate to doublecross when opportunity 
presents itself. Only when men are engaged in affairs of justice and 
honesty, when their object is to do some good, do men remain loyal to one 
another. In the great humanitarian movement of the world men have been 
known to suffer torture of all kinds rather than betray their fellow.friends. 
This condition does not apply to grafters and there is no set of grafters 
who will squeal quicker than the high-priced, so-called, educational kind. 


TTF 


OMETIME in your life you have known of one who has proved false to 
S a friend and you have known that person, if you kept in touch with 
him or her, to pay the penalty, sometime in some way. There is a law of 
averages. Some unaccountable power evens things up. 


Ty’ TF 


JST make up your mind if you want to go ahead that you can do so if 
you will do your share of hustling. Begin by working hard for your 
union. 


TTF 


‘HE bad booze they are selling today at enormous prices is driving men 
crazy. A man drinking it is playing with death. It looks like Prohibi- 
tion is not doing what it-promised. 
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Will Teapot Dome Probe Be 
Blocked by Ancient Trick ? 


T ne expected has happened—out 
from nowhere comes the news that 
“the people are weary of Teapot 
Dome.” 

When a probe gets “hot”; when it 
strikes pay dirt, then the cry is 
heard, “The people are tired of the 
mess; let us stop; this hurts gov- 
ernment.” 

The rogues in high places do not 
think of government until they fear 
exposure. 

The daily press quotes one well- 
known steel manufacturer that ‘“Tea- 
pot Dome is hurting business.” 

This manufacturer, who sold defec- 
tive armor plate to the government, 
does not explain how publicity of 
wrong can injure business. 

The people are merely told that it 
does. No reason is given. They are 
expected to take up the cry. 

They are supposed to believe that 
their jobs will be affected, or that 
the public will spend less money if 
a group of brave senators expose 
crookedness, graft, purchased in- 
fluence and private exploitation of 
natural resources. 

To be classed with the “some- 
bodies” of the moment is to repeat, 
parrot-like, a weariness of congres- 
sional probes. 

In the circles affected, ridicule and 
boredom is quite the proper attitude 
today. 

This is carried along by the water- 
boys of privilege—its press, its mor- 
alists, its editorial writers, its car- 
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toonists, its movie films, its devotees, 
its secret agents and its open defend- 
ers. 

In time a hostile public atmosphere 
is created. The populace uncon- 
sciously accepts this cheap cynicism, 
this disloyalty to country, and the 
champions of the people are shoved 
aside while the thieves escape with 
the loot. 

This is the psychology that privi- 
lege is now attempting to “put over” 
on the people. The trick has been 
worked time and again. 

The present situation recalls this 
statement by a magazine writer, sev- 
eral years ago: 

“Every time I have followed the 
crooked politician it has led me to the 
back door of a respectable business 
man.” 

Organized labor insists on the wid- 
est publicity and the most complete 
probe where it is hinted that wrong 
exists. 

This policy injures no honest man 
and it strengthens our government. 

Publicity will not harm honest busi- 
ness, though stock jugglers, exploit- 
ers of the people’s resources and 
*hure-thing” financiers may be af- 
fected. 

No man will eat less food, or build 
less houses, or harvest less wheat, or 
manufacture less shoes because 
thieves in high places have been un- 
covered. 

A democracy can not function 
when people are suspicious. Govern- 
ment is not injured when it purifies 
itself. 

Privilege alone 
wrong is hushed. 

No patriot will aid “big biz” in 
broadcasting this plan to corrode the 
popular mind.—News Letter. 


benefits when 





The sooner the workers, who desire 
better conditions, make up their 
minds to organize and stay organized, 
just that much sooner will they real- 
ize their dreams. 


The Old-Time « Hoss” Trader 


ES the passing of the livery stable 
there vanishes an institution that 
was long a feature in rural and semi- 
rural communities. In the cities it 
was swallowed up; but in the coun- 
try town it had a standing all its 
own. It was a breeding place of phi- 
losophers, rivaling in this respect the 
village store where the neighborhood 
quidnuncs foregathered. In the com- 
munity where there were few inter- 
ests the horse came in for his share 
of affection as a type of energy, and 
the livery stable, where strangers 
were likely to come and go at any 
time, was a center somewhat like the 
railway station. The theme was usu- 
ally “hoss talk,” or always ready to 
be diverted in that direction. He who 
was really in the business had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with every horse 
in the county. His specialized and 
concentrated interest communicated 
itself to others, and a horsy intel- 
lectual atmosphere pervaded the 
place. Even the vagrant boys who 
hung around soaked it in and were 
horse-wise. The liveryman was like- 
ly to be a horse trader and his stable 
a trading center, and he arose to the 
dignity of an expert. He was the 
master of an art, and the art was to 
make a deficient horse appear other 
than it was, and to detect hidden de- 
ficiencies in a strange beast. The 
man with whom he traded was likely 
to be an expert, too, and the proceed- 
ings of these two past masters were 
as exciting as a championship con- 
test. The animals were examined 
more thoroughly than an army re- 
cruit or an applicant for life insur- 
ance when submitted to the doctors. 
Their mouths were looked into, their 
legs carefully felt over for blemishes, 
and every part of their anatomies 
scrutinized. Finally their paces and 
conduct under the rein were tested, 
and that was a proud moment for the 
boy who was allowed to ride the horse 
up and down the street for exhibition 
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purposes. Horse trading, in its ethics, 
is peculiar and a law unto itself. A 
good exposition of it may be found 
in a best seller of a generation ago— 
Westcott’s “David Harum,” in which 
the leading character, honest other- 
wise, considered that the overreach- 
ing of a fellow trader in a horse swap 
was equivalent to beating him at a 
game of checkers. Hence it was that 
the acquiring of horseflesh by the 
unsophisticated was the riskiest of 
all commercial transactions. But all 
that is now, virtually, a memory of 
a rapidly fading past. The man who 
talked horse and thought horse, and 
lived and slept with them, probably 
nurses his old love, for he who has 
intimately known horses is not easily 
weaned from them, but the old livery 
stable has been succeeded by the ga- 
rage with its menagerie of snorting 
monsters. Thus the prototype of the 
young man who haunted the stables 
is the one who is now earning money 
by his uncanny knowledge of the in- 
nards of automobiles, which makes 
him almost as much of a wonder as 
was the old horse trader in his line. 
—Indianapolis News. 


Dollar May Strike, But Not 
Workers, Says High Court 


Tue United States Supreme Court 
has ruled (Railroad Commission of 
Texas vs. Eastern Texas Railroad) 
that the dollar may strike when it is 
not receiving a sufficient wage (inter- 
est). The “rights of the public” are 
not considered. 

The court takes a contrary position 
when human beings are involved. In 
the Adamson case—officially known 
as Wilson vs. New—the Supreme 
Court said: 

“That right (to strike) is neces- 
sarily surrendered when the men are 
engaged in public service. They are 
comparable to soldiers in the ranks 
who, in the presence of the enemies 
of their country, may not desert.” 

The Texas decision, just rendered, 





involved the right of a small railroad 
to cease operations because it is los- 
ing money. 

State officials insisted that this will 
inconvenience the public and that the 
road should operate until its charter 
expires. 

The Supreme Court upheld the rail- 
road’s perpetual strike. Said the 
court: 

“The usual permissive charter of a 
railroad company does not give rise 
to any obligation on the part of the 
ew to operate the road at a 
Oss. 

“The company, although devoting 
its property to the uses of the public, 
does not do so irrevocably or abso- 
lutely, but on condition that the pub- 
lic shall supply sufficient traffic on a 
reasonable rate basis to yield a fair 
return. 

“And if at any time it develops 
with reasonable certainty that future 
operations must be at a loss, the com- 
pany may discontinue operation and 
get what it can out of the property 
by dismantling the road.” 

In other cases the court has taken 
the same position—that the dollar 
has the right to strike, regardless of 
the public’s inconvenience. 

The human being, however, is not 
accorded this right. 

The Supreme Court, so solicitous 
for the dollar, has said that public 
utility workers “are comparable to 
soldiers in the ranks who, in the 
presence of the enemies of their coun- 
try. may not desert.” 

The dollar is permitted to strike. 
The court rules it owes no duty to the 
public. 

The worker is not permitted to 
strike without bringing odium to his 
patriotism. 

If the public utility dollar finds its 
employment unprofitable, if it oper- 
ates at a loss, the court says: “Close 
up shop; dismantle your plant; go on 
a perpetual strike; the convenience 
of the public cannot be considered 
when you lose money.” 
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If the public utility worker finds 
his employment unprofitable, if he 
operates at a loss, if he is unable to 
meet increased living costs, and 
strikes to secure a higher wage, note 
the changed attitude of the court. 

Then the court talks of “soldiers in 
the ranks” and prepares to classify 
the strikers as enemies of ‘their coun- 
try. 
When the dollar strikes, this course 
is approved by the court. Permanent 
inconvenience must be borne by the 
public when the dollar does not se- 
cure its wage (interest). 

When the worker strikes, this 
course is condemned by the court. 
The public’s temporary inconvenience 
is of more importance than maintain- 
ing the right to cease work and se- 
cure a higher living standard that 
benefits all. 

Now, who is responsible for agita- 
tion against our judiciary? 





Take Stock, Then Stick Tight 


W ueruer labor is a commodity or 
not, is a subject which seems to have 
given endless academic delight to 
those who find pleasure in merely de- 
bating about it. But one thing is 
sure, and that is, that compared with 
some other things about which there 
is no question, labor is at a disad- 
vantage. Human labor is something 
which implies a human body to hold 
and exercise it. And human bodies 
must be fed or they die. The ali- 
mentary factor in human life is one 
which must be attended to, or grave 
results come quickly. The only means 
a workman has of obtaining a steady 
and sufficient supply of food, not to 
mention clothing and shelter, is to be 
able to sell his labor steadily. In 
other words, have a regular job. He 
has nothing else he can dispose of in 
return for the means of life but his 
labor. And every workman knows 
that if there are more of his kind of- 
fering their labor than the amount of 
jobs available then, the need of food 





will make competition keen, with 
likely some offering themselves 
cheaper than others. It is a condi- 
tion of the labor market regarded as 
ideal by those “experts” who special- 
ize on “maintaining the equilibrium 
of the labor situation.” The worker 
is pretty much at its mercy, and 
without his labor organization would 
be helpless. He is far more at the 
mercy of an unfortunate market than 
inanimate things which are frankly 
commodities. If the supply of beef, 
bacon, eggs and so forth becomes 
greater than the market can absorb, 
the owners of those commodities do 
not have to let the market depress 
their price below production cost. Not 
while there is cold storage. But no 
reliable method has yet been devised 
of taking care of the stomach of a 
workman either by cold storage, or 
any other means, short of feeding it, 
during periods of market depression. 
So, whether his labor is a commodity 
or not, the point is that it cannot be 
suspended or laid aside until the 
market comes back, but must stay 
there and try to sustain the strain 
without breaking, which in other 
words means without having to take 
a cut in wages. Labor, solidly or- 
ganized and standing loyal to the one 
idea of not yielding anything in 
wages or conditions can, at that time 
hold its ground. Without that, and 
divided by the hair splitting propa- 
ganda of the fifty-seven different va- 
rieties of “ists” who figure on that 
being their great opportunity, labor 
is lost. The main business of trade 
unionism is to get better wages and 
working conditions for trade union- 
ists. Any activity in the union which 
threatens to detract from its power 
in this respect should be squelched. 
Then, with membership absolutely 
solid and united on the one thing 
about which all can agree, labor can 
resist the pressure of conditions no 
matter whether it be a commodity or 
not. Leave that point to the theor- 


ists, and stick to business.—The Car- 
penter. 
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The Road to Relief 


Ons of the commonest and yet most 
important questions to which expres- 
sion is given by the average citizen, 
and especially the wage-earners and 
farmers of our country, when things 
are abnormally wrong in government, 
in trade and in industry, is “Why 
doesn’t the government do some- 
thing?” 

If we will but stop to reflect a mo- 
ment, consult our mind and exchange 
views and opinions with our neigh- 
bors we will find that the men who 
are and have been dominant in the 
administering of government have 
not as yet consented to let the ma- 
jority into the game. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his New Free- 
dom, says: “There are very few of 
us who have had any real access to 
the government. It ought to be a 
matter of common council; a matter 
of united council; a matter of mutual 
comprehension.” 

Because there has not been com- 
mon council; united council and mu- 
tual comprehension relative to gov- 
ernment, is the reason why the wage- 
earning and agricultural classes in 
our country have been exploited by 
the financial group therein; for it is 
the financial group that dominates 
and manipulates government now and 
has done so in the past. 

It is through the exercise of this 
power in government and the control 
of finance and its manipulation that 
the farmers’ products are periodically 
forced down below the cost of produc- 
tion and then credit refused by which 
they are prevented from holding their 
crops for a recovery of the market, 
thus forcing thousands of their kind 
into bankruptcy and many more thou- 
sands to its brink. 

The same power that brings this 
plight upon the farmers launched the 
open shop movement against the 
wage-earners; forced the railway 
shopmen, the textile workers, the 
granite cutters and many other 
craftsmen to strike; locked out the 


miners and printers through break- 
ing of agreements and brought on the 
sudden slump in business that result- 
ed in millions of wage-earners being 
thrown out of employment. 

Moreover, it is this control and 
manipulation of government and 
finance that denies equal rights and 
privileges between citizens within 
government. Under these conditions 
it is only natural that the question, 
“Why Doesn’t the Government Do 
Something?” is so universally prv- 
pounded throughout the country. 
The answer to it is that the govern- 
ment will do something when the or- 
ganized wage-earners and the organ- 
ized farmers continuously cast their 
votes for men who are true to the 
principles and practices of real demo- 
cratic government and use their in- 
fluence to have their friends and the 
unorganized of their respective 
groups to do likewise. 

In other words, if the wage-earners 
and the farmers expect to be fairly 
dealt with through government, they 
must elect men to official positions 
from the highest to the lowest who 
will stand for a square deal regard- 
less of what pressure may be brought 
to bear upon them and Agitate, Edu- 
cate and Organize to bring about an 
amendment to the Constitution that 
will put the Federal Courts upon a 
democratic basis and thus more re- 
sponsive to the people’s will as ex- 
pressed through their representa- 
tives.—John A. Voll. 





Strikes Worth the Cost 


Ou, JUNIPER BERRIES! Here we 
have the good old National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers out again. 
They’re telling all about the horrific 
cost of strikes once more. Strikes in 
1923 cost $703,839,575, say the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ 
figure wizards. 

This is all very pitiful. What ex- 
pensive business it is. The satisfy- 
ing of the human demand for justice 
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surely does cost money. Money is 
the only medium that the National 
Association of Manufacturers under- 
stands. That’s why it counts strikes 
in terms of dollars. That’s why it 
forgets that strikes are agencies of 
progress, that they keep bosses from 
swinging the lash, that they give chil- 
dren more and better food, and 
grown-ups more freedom, better 
wages, better homes and a better 
chance to think and grow wise. 

Strikes have not cost America 
anything. Strikes have returned 
profits beyond price to America in 
the shape of better men, women and 
children. 

We have the most self-reliant peo- 
ple in the world, the freest, the most 
aspiring, the most determined to re- 
main free and to gain still more bet- 
terment. Strikes helped make them 
so. 

Strikes have cost nothing. They 
represent human determination in- 
vested so as to return dividends of 
progress and enlightenment. The 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers can take its figures and chuck 
them in the sewer, where they be- 
long.—The Chronicle. 





«‘Can’t-Strike’’ Law Would Be 
Revived 


New York.—The nation’s large 
employing interests have not aban- 
doned efforts to handcuff labor to its 
work. 

This is indicated in a statement 
issued by the national industrial con- 
ference board, which represents a 
score of anti-union organizations. 
The board announces that after a 
year’s study it has reached the con- 
clusion that the Kansas industrial 
relations court has not received a 
clear test, either legally or practi- 
cally. 

Although history in the Middle 
Ages records numberless attempts to 
set wages and prices by law, and hold 
workers to their task, the board now 





says that the Kansas court “has been 
a novel experiment, suggestive as a 
guide for future effort to meet a com- 
plex and difficult problem.” 

The board recommends that the 
Kansas court “be based upon and 
built up out of the machinery and 
processes of voluntary private collec- 
tive bargaining developed through 
effective and representative group or- 
ganizations.” _ 

This recommendation is amusing 
to those who recall that not a single 
organization affiliated with the na- 
tional industrial conference board has 
dealings with the trade union in that 
industry. Many of these employers 
are maintaining hand-picked com- 
pany “unions” in their establish- 
ments, and it is presumed that this is 
the sort of an “effective and repre- 
sentative” organization these em- 
ployers will favor in conjunction with 
a law to prohibit workers from quit- 
ting their employment. 

The United States Supreme Court 
passed on the Kansas law in June, last 
year. It then ruled, in the case of 
the Wolff packing company, that the 
industrial court has no right to set 
wages for this concern. This was the 
outstanding point in the decision. 
The question of holding workers to 
their task was not passed upon, 
though the court hinted that in some 
employments the relations of the 
workers to the public are equivalent 
to “the enlistment of soldiers and 
sailors in military service.” 





Big Biz Shows Teeth; It Will Not 
Be Taxed 


Washington.—“Corporations have 
warned you they will not pay taxes 
on stock dividends or on _ undis- 
tributed profits,” said Congressman 
Lozier, who reminded his colleagues 
of a recent speech by Congressman 
Mills who has been referred to on the 
floor of the house as one who “more 
nearly represents the views, if not 
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the interests of Wall street than any 
other man in this body.” 

“When we were discussing the 
amendments relating to tax on stock 
dividends and undistributed profits,” 
said Mr. Lozier, “what did the able 
gentleman from New York (Con- 
gressman Mills) say? Did he not say, 
in substance: ‘Wealth will find a way 
to get ‘around these amendments’; 
that congress is powerless to compel 
corporations to pay a tax on their 
undistributed profits or on profits dis- 
tributed in the form of stock divi- 
dends? 


“He frankly told us that if neces- 
sary to evade paying a tax on these 
profits, corporations would go 
through the mock ceremony of dis- 
organizing and then reorganizing 
their concerns, or would sell their 
stocks and take a ‘paper loss,’ and 
then go in the market and buy back 
the same stock or stocks of a similar 
character, a process of circumlocu- 
tion utilized for the sole purpose of 
evading the payment of their just 
proportion of national taxation.” 

Mr. Lozier declared that taxable 
returns from the great centers of 
wealth and population have dwindled 
so rapidly and so tremendously as to 
justify no other conclusion than that 
the great aggregations of wealth are 
not reporting their taxable incomes. 

The speaker said that three-fourths 
of the clerical work in the income tax 
unit of the treasury department and 
probably nine-tenths of the expense 
of maintaining that unit is caused by 
the failure of corporations and the 
wealthy to make honest returns un- 
der the law.—News Letter. 





Malden, Mass. 


The local coal teamsters’ union 
gathered in Morgan’s East hall 
Thursday evening for their annual 
banquet and upwards of 150 were 
seated about the festive board while 
Fitzpatrick Bros. catered an excellent 
dinner. 


Following the dinner Ald. Lucey in- 
troduced Patrick J. Powell as toast- 
master and Col. E. E. Locke of the 
Locke Coal Co., Guy V. Cate of the 
Malden Coal Co., and Supt. R. C. Bat- 
ting of the Locke Coal Co. were 
called upon for remarks and respond- 
ed briefly by complimenting the team- 
sters on their faithful efforts and the 
success of the companies which re- 
sulted from their work. The chief 
speaker was John M. Gillespie, New 
England, organizer of the Teamsters’ 
Union, who spoke on the work of the 
union in general. John Fenton, busi- 
ness agent of Local 68 of Boston, also 
spoke. Entertainment was under the 
direction of John J. Howard and solos 
by Harry Bastian, monologue and 
solos by Peter Wiley and Frank 
Phipps wére enjoyed as also were 
dancing numbers by Frank Harold 
and Frank King, assisted by Phipps 
on the harmonica. 

The committee in charge was head- 
ed by Ald. J. J. Lucey and consisted 
of P. J. Powell, Walter Harrington, 
Wm. R. Armstrong, Jere Crowley and 
John Kelleher. 





Opportunity Is Not Dead 


America offers greater opportuni- 
ties to the man who has to make his 
own way than any other country in 
the world. By industry, thrift and 
loyalty to himself and his employer, 
the humblest artisan in a little while 
can acquire his own home, a prized 
privilege here which he may enjoy 
and which is distinctly American. 

Under the old feudal law which in 
Europe still governs the act or right 
of holding real estate, the ordinary 
man, as a general rule, is debarred 
from owning his home. All his life 
he is a mere tenant, subject to his 
landlord or superior, who holds title 
to the land the tenant tills and the 
house in which he lives. 

In America, the whole right and 
title to property, which are acquired 
by purchase, are vested in the owner. 
This is but one of the many blessings 
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conferred on the common people by 
the Constitution. Picture the emo- 
tions of the Americanized workman 
when he first looks upon a little estate 
of his own! 

Back of his home, which he pauses 
to admire before entering, he seés the 
Constitution of the United States 
smiling protectingly over his peace- 
ful roof and his garden of flowers. He 
tingles with pride. Strong ambitions 
stir him. His wife and children re- 
joice with him. He is rising to a 
higher social plane. 

He lives in his own home, earned 
with his own hands, protected by the 
combined forces of forty-eight pow- 
erful states. 

Owning his home now, he realizes 
that every movement the disturber 
makes is against him. Against his 
interests and honest’ endeavors; 
against his home; against advance- 
ment; against the education and ad- 
vancement of his children; and 
against the very existence of himself 
and his family. 

Who can measure the depth of 
gratitude that is his when he feels 
he is an American, living under an 
inspired Constitution, guaranteeing 
freedom and equal rights to all, up- 
held by the Strongest and Greatest 
Nation on Earth? 





Beware of Pessimists 


W uen we meet the chi» who in- 
sists that everything is all wrong 
and there is no possible way of mak- 
ing anything right, we want to be 
very sure not to let him influence us. 

Sometimes that sort of a chap is 
gifted with eloquence, very persua- 
sive, and full up with figures that 
seem to bear evidence in favor of his 
contention. 

He almost makes us believe that 
everything worth while is impossi- 
ble and wrong. 

The ‘out-and-out pessimist, how- 
ever, lacks three qualities that you 
and I have and should use. 





He lacks knowledge. And no man 
who lacks knowledge of what the race 
of man has done is able to give any 
kind of worth-while opinion as to 
what men can or will do. 

He lacks imagination. And imag- 
ination is needed to lay out the plan 
in advance of the work that has pro- 


‘duced everything man has accom- 


plished for his own benefit. 

He lacks courage. And nature 
hates a coward, because it is not in 
the nature of things for any man to 
be afraid. The man who has knowl- 
edge and imagination, and still does 
not possess confidence to go forward 
and help his fellowmen go forward, is 
a poorer specimen than he who is 
merely ignorant or dull. 

The Pessimist never gets anywhere 
himself. And if we heed his foolish 
and cowardly nonsense, we very likely 
will not get anywhere ourselves. 

We who are on our way to success 
need inspiration, and not discourage- 
ment. 

We are too wise to let ourselves be 
led by Pessimists.—The Optimist. 





Company « Union” Bonus Is Ex. 


posed 


Chicago.—Organized commercial 
telegraphers laugh at Western Un- 
ion’s bonus of 23 per cent of one 
month’s wages to employes. 

This distribution is not for the 
present year, with its increased liv- 
ing costs, but for the last half of 
1923, when earnings made new rec- 
ords. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Journal makes this comment on West- 
ern Union’s generosity to its company 
“union” employes: 


“Automatic operators receiving 


$60 during the month of July, 1923, 
receive $13.80, which, spread over 12 
months, means an increase of $1.15 a 
month. 

“Operators receiving $75 last July 
drew down $17.25, or an increase of 
$1.44 per month. 
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“Even those in the $200 per month 
class find little comfort in the $3.83 
extra per month. 

“In other words, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, which 
broke all earnings records for 1923, 
has doled out a few crumbs from its 
flower-bedecked banquet table to the 
hungry workers who made these 
earnings possible. 

“The Western Union Telegrapher 
answers the query in the C. T. Jour- 
nal: ‘Have you received your in- 
crease?’ by saying, ‘Yes; one-half of 
one per cent.’ ” 





No Substitute for Union 


T uere is no substitute for the labor 
union. 

I have been in the labor movement 
for thirty years, and I have done a 
frightful lot of talking and writing 
in that time. But in season and out, 
I have persistently endeavored to get 
across to my fellow workers the idea 
expressed in my opening sentence. 

There is no substitute for the 
union. 

It is the workers’ Verdun. If the 
union falls, the labor movement will 
be destroyed. 

Therefore our first thought should 
be, “preserve the union.” 

But that devotion should not pre- 
vent us using other weapons. 

Chief among these weapons is edu- 
cation. The workers must know 
what is going on in the world, as well 
as what has gone on in the world. A 
knowledge of what has gone on may 
enable us to deal effectively with what 
is going on. 

How is this knowledge to be con- 
veyed to the workers? To my mind 
there is only one way: 

Labor must have its own press— 
owned by labor, controlled by labor, 
edited by labor, subject to no outside 
influence. 

Political action is another great 
weapon. Many of labor’s battles in 
the future will be decided at the ballot 


box. Thousands of men died, tens of 
thousands rotted in prison cells, 
countless thousands suffered in body 
and mind in order that the workers 
of today might have the ballot. We 
cannot afford to be careless in the use 
of a legacy purchased at such tre- 
mendous sacrifice. 

In politics the workers must be in- 
dependent. They must not wear the 
party collar. They must support men 
and measures, and refuse to become 
mere camp followers of political 
bosses. 

We are justified in facing the fu- 
ture with confidence. God has been 
very good to the workers of America. 
No enemy can vanquish us if we are 
— true to ourselves.—Editor of La- 

or. 





Trust Hides Profits 


New York.—Wall street says that 
President Wood of the woolen trust 
has again concealed big earnings 
which made it possible for him to 
“clean up” in the stock market. 

It is now shown that the trust’s net 
profits last year were $6,660,212 after 
depreciation, taxes and other funds 
were cared for. It has also been dis- 
covered that the $4,000,000 added to 
special reserve last year came out of 
the earnings of that year. 

These immense profits do not seem 
to satisfy the trust. Only recently it 
announced price increases next fall 
for certain lines of goods.—News Let- 
ter. 





“The candid citizen must confess 
that if the policy of government upon 
vital questions affecting the whole 
people is to be irrevocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
instant they are made in ordinary 
litigation between parties in personal 
actions the people will have ceased to 
be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their gov- 
ernment into the hands of that emi- 
nent tribunal.”—Abraham Lincoln. 








&: EDITORIAL ~& 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 





T ue Springfield Republican, one of the important Republican newspa- 
pers in the New England district, seems to derive a great deal of consola- 
tion from the fact that President Coolidge is now in the White House 
instead of President Harding and that, of course, Mr. Coolidge is not 
responsible for any of the Cabinet members who are mixed up in the oil 
scandal, and it goes on to say that even the most bitter party antagonists 
do not dare violate the sanctity of the tomb. 

To be plain about the matter the Springfield Republican seems to 
think that it is a good thing that President Harding has passed away 
because no doubt had he lived he would be mixed up in this scandalous 
affair and it would undoubtedly ruin the Republican party. Rather a wise 
but selfish attitude to be taken by such a prominent, old-time Republican 
publication. 

It is true that the late President Harding appointed Mr. Denby and 
said he was all right. He also appointed Mr. Daugherty just because 
Daugherty was a close friend of his, and the evidence now shows that the 
then President forced down the throats of the Senate, Mr. Daugherty, 
a shyster lawyer from Ohio, and commonly known as a “heeler” during 
the sessions of the legislature in Columbus. But, if the Senate confirmed 
the appointment of Mr. Daugherty when they knew he was no great 
lawyer, and not above suspicion in politics, then those senators who are 
still there—many of them now denouncing him—are also responsible for 
Mr. Daugherty, Mr. Denby and Mr. Fall. Daugherty is no fool even 
though he may not be a great lawyer. He has surrounded himself, at the 
expense of the department, with some pretty good lawyers and when he 
wished to do a thing he did not hesitate to use the most unscrupulous 
means to attain his end. 

I charged in a previous issue of this journal that Mr. Daugherty 
failed to prosecute any one of the thieving corporations that had robbed 
the Government but he never failed to persecute and prosecute a labor 
union when an opportunity presented itself. You perhaps noticed that 
just the other day he published broadcast throughout the country a list 
of the crimes committed by the railroad workers during their strike, but 
he has, up to date, refused to publish any of the crimes committed by the 
men of wealth whom he has been protecting through the power and in- 
fluence of his department. 

No, of course, Calvin Coolidge did not appoint Mr. Daugherty, Mr. 
Denby or Mr. Fall, but Mr. Coolidge has not the strength or force of 
character to demand the resignation of Mr. Daugherty whom he practically 
reappointed when he came into the office of President of the United States 
through the untimely death of President Harding. 

Does any one for a moment imagine that had President Roosevelt, 
President Cleveland, and several other of our former Presidents of the 
United States, been confronted with such a condition as that now con- 
fronting President Coolidge, that any of those great men who have passed 
away would hesitate to\demand that Mr. Daugherty tender his resignation, 
believing it to be in the best interest of the nation, as the great bulk of 
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the American people have lost confidence in him? President Roosevelt 
or President Cleveland would have told Daugherty face-to-face, that in 
their judgment, from the evidence at hand, that he was guilty, without 
doubt, of many of the things with which he is charged. Daugherty would 
have been jelly fish in the hands of those men. But no, our dear, worthy 
President Coolidge is very cool, calm and collected. Some people give him 
credit for being very patient, but, in the judgment of the men who know 
the real facts, it is not a case of patience or calmness, but one of absolute 
weakness, fearing that he might antagonize any one who might bring 
him a vote in the Republican convention. His actions in handling Daugh- 
erty are just about the same kind as he displayed in the case of the 
policemen’s strike in Boston, when he was Governor of Massachusetts. 
He was given credit for being the great law-and-order Governor, Calvin 
Coolidge, because it was spread broadcast, through the press, that he 
was the cause of breaking up the policemen’s strike, while, as a matter 
of fact, Coolidge had promised the strikers that he would endeavor to 
bring about an adjustment of their strike. He soft-pedaled for days and 
eventually laid down on the job and did nothing. The man who really 
broke the policemen’s strike was the late Commissioner Curtis, and it is 
rumored that when Mr. Coolidge endeavored to interfere, Curtis told 
him to keep his hands off, that he was running the police force of Boston. 
a Curtis was also a Republican, appointed commissioner of police of 
oston. 

The misinformed business element then began to toot the horn for 
Calvin Coolidge, the law-and-order man, and as a result he was given the 
position of Vice-President with no intention of ever considering him for 
anything else. You know what has happened since. Today he displays 
the same weakness in the White House that he did as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the same qualities of saying nothing and doing practically noth- 
ing. If there was a man like Secretary Hughes, or Mr. Root or Hiram 
Johnson occupying the position of President of the United States it would 
take them but ten minutes to clean up the job and kick out the wrongdoers, 
but you will notice from the telegrams and correspondence that has been 
read before the committee, that Ed McLean, an anti-labor editor, the 
mouthpiece for the Employers’ Association, is the dearest friend of our 
dear President and only the kindest expressions and sentiments have 
passed between them. 

Is it any wonder that the American working men and women, who 
comprise 90 per cent of the population of our country, should be distrust- 
ful of, and disgusted with the so-called form of democratic government 
that is being forced down their throats, when it can clearly be seen that a 
few wealthy men practically run the President of our country and control 
the Cabinet of the United States. 

The Springfield Republican is right. President Coolidge did not 
appoint Denby or Fall or Daugherty in the first place, but Denby and 
Daugherty were requested by him to remain in his Cabinet after he became 
President and he still refuses to order one of his cabinet family to get off 
the job and not continue to disgrace the American Government. 


Tr OF 


Be ever ready to fight for the right. But remember that brutal force 
accomplishes less than words of wisdom and kindness. Convince the 
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other fellow by reasoning, and he remains convinced. Do it by force and 
he only shams, and hates and despises you and what you stand for. Use 
your head, not your fists. 


ow 


Tue Milk Wagon Drivers local union of Chicago does a great deal of 
splendid work aside from raising the wages of its membership. In con- 
nection with the Milk Wagon Drivers Union there is a Ladies’ Auxiliary 
composed of the female relatives of the membership. This auxiliary has 
ample headquarters in the Milk Wagon Drivers building and whenever 
there is any work of charity to be done those ladies devote their time to 
this work. 

The milk wagon drivers in covering their routes throughout the 
city are continually seeking and endeavoring to find out any case of 
extreme poverty or suffering in their district and upon learning of such 
a case they make an investigation and report the facts to the committee 
in the union having charge of that work. The Ladies’ Auxiliary makes a 
further investigation and then it is but a short time until the family 
which may be suffering from sickness or poverty receives material as- 
sistance from the organization. They never turn down a deserving case. 

They have regular cards printed, one of which is left with the 
family. These cards contain a number of questions, as to the exact condi- 
tion of the family, size of the man or woman, boys or girls, so that if they 
are in need of shoes or clothing they may be fitted. Of course this is 
done upon a report being received as to the honesty of the case and that 
it is deserving of consideration and the union is seldom held up or imposed 
upon. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary has a membership of over 300. Their head- 
quarters or office rooms are fully equipped with desks, filing cabinet, 
goods and materials for use and motor-driven sewing machines. These 
ladies do a lot of sewing and in addition in 1923 they paid out over $2,000 
for milk for babies and invalids. They also distributed more than ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of new material in addition to the tons of clothing 
brought in and collected by the drivers on their routes. During the 
Christmas holidays, last year, $7,000 worth of groceries, meats, candies, 
nuts and bundles of warm clothing were distributed to needy families and 
every week since then large baskets of food and clothing have been 
delivered to such families from the commissary of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union. During the holidays hundreds of the drivers help in distributing 
the Christmas baskets by driving and using their own cars and assisting 
in every way possible. 

We often hear it said, that labor unions are selfish and work only 
for themselves. Of course this is an absolute falsehood and a misstate- 
ment of fact because the very foundation of the trade union movement 
is to help one another. The work done by the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
and its lady friends, as stated herein, proves conclusively, that the labor 
movement is spreading sunlight and happiness everywhere, and proves 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the money the men who belong to the 
union receive as a result of higher wages is used, in many instances, in 
helping those who are unable to help themselves. Not one member of 
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the union was included in the charity work done around the Christmas 
holidays by the milk wagon drivers and their assistants. 

In addition to the union having secured higher wages, shorter hours 
and vacations with pay for its membership, the local pays a death benefit 
of $1,000 to the family when one of the members dies and a sick benefit of 
$21.00 a week, including the first week. The union owns its own building, 
located at 220 South Ashland Boulevard, one of the best districts in Chi- 
cago. The building is paid for completely. All of this wonderful work 
has been accomplished by this local union within a few years and surely 
speaks for itself and proves conclusively that men when organized can 
help themselves, help their families, and, in general, help the community 
in which they live. There are very few of the drivers in the union who earn 
less than $50.00 a week and many of them earn much more. 

As this article is written purposely for those who are unorganized and 
for the education of the enemies of labor, we desire to say that this local 
union is but one of the many unions that has accomplished almost equal 
results and that are daily and yearly engaged in a work of justice, right- 
eousness and charity aside from the work they are doing for the uplift and 
benefit of their own membership. 


FF 


‘ ‘Say IT WITH FLOWERS” is a much used advertisement. But it is much 
better to say it with two dollars a week more in the pay envelope of the 
worker. That’s the manner in which the trade union says it. 


TTF 


=! 

SELFISHNESS is never more thoroughly exemplified than when a so- 
called union man refuses to pay an increase of one dollar per month more 
dues after he receives an increase in wages of six or eight dollars a month. 
Talk about hogs who want to hog it all at the mess; nothing doing. They 
are not in it with the fellow who refuses to pay a little more after he 
receives much. 


TTF 


Every now and then it is called to my attention that permits to work are 
issued by some local union officer in a certain district, and especially is this 
true amongst building material local unions. 

Our International Union does not believe in nor does it sanction the 
issuing of permits to work. Generally speaking such a practice is a field 
for graft. While this may not be true in all instances it is one of the 
means employed for such purpose in many trades. 

Why should a man have to get a permit to work? If he is entitled to 
membership, he should have a due book stamped to date and a monthly 
button. If he is a new man and has not yet been initiated and is not 
considered a union man until he is initiated, and it is the desire of the 
union that he be allowed to work, he should carry a receipt for that part of 
the initiation fee he has paid the local union after he has signed an applica- 
tion to become a member at the first regular meeting. 
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It has been called to our attention lately that in one particular city 
men have been carried along on the “permit system” for weeks and the 
unfortunate individual pays at the rate of $3.00 to $6.00 a week for his 
permit to work. There is no need of carrying a man on a permit for several 
weeks waiting for initiation, as the local union should have a meeting at 
least once every two weeks and the candidate should be initiated, if his 
initiation fee is paid, and the initiation fee should not be made too high, 
especially where the driver is engaged in excavating work, as to compel 
him to pay $4.00 or $5.00 a week for several weeks. It is cruel to take a 
lot of money away from an unfortunate man who may perhaps have a 
family to support. 


I realize that you are going to say that you have made conditions in 
the union and that this man should be made to pay for the conditions that 
you have made. There is some reason to this argument, but the individual 
may not be able to pay and after all, he has to work at our craft and it may 
be the first time he has been engaged in employment of this kind. The 
better way to do would be to make the initiation fee reasonable and the 
dues, per month, sufficiently high to meet the running expenses of the 
organization and enable the local to set aside a certain sum each month 
in a sinking fund to be used in case of adversity or trouble which might 
arise at any time. Of course there should be a substantial difference in 
the initiation fee of a local union that has benefits attached to it such as a 
mortuary benefit or a sick benefit, and the local union that does not pay 
benefits of any kind. Insurance in any institution is costly and labor unions 
carry insurance for their membership much cheaper than any other branch 
of society. In many instances, labor unions carry insurance in the way of 
sick and death benefits entirely too cheap and eventually this will result 
in disaster for them, and the fact that the general membership of labor 
unions are always willing to pay more if occasion requires or the amount 
_ in is not sufficient to meet the obligations of the organization, help in 
all cases. 


But, getting back to where we started at the beginning of this article, 
“a permit to work” is a matter about which the International knows but 
very little and is usually looked upon with suspicion and many business 
agents, especially in building material locals, keep “permit money” for 
themselves. No matter how honest a labor representative may be, just as 
soon as the words “working permit” are mentioned it savors a little of dis- 
honesty, so, for this and other reasons, it should not be encouraged. The 
same results can be accomplished by giving the new man a receipt for 
that part of his initiation fee which he has paid and if any objection is 
made by the other men on the job the local union should see to it that he is 
ower to work if all other requirements have been fulfilled, until he is 
initiated. 


OFF 


K gepine cool under indignities suffered from some scrub is more easily 
requested than accomplished, but the man that can do so until the appro- 
priate time comes, is the real man because he proves he can control him- 
self. To properly govern oneself, is a master work. 
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How» up your head, and be brave of heart because your union is deter- 
mined to make conditions even better and better as time rolls on. 


What if Brothers rave against us; 
What if myriad be the foe. 
Victory will be more honored 
In the myriads’ overthrow. 


—An old Celtic Warcry. 


OFF 


Organization Aid to Home-Owning 


American labor’s position in the na- 
tion is thrown into high relief by 
the statement that 75 per cent of the 
houses built in Chicago last year are 
owned by “over-all” workers. 

The statement was made by John 
M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, who 
said: 

“There were 7,852 residences built 
in Chicago in 1923. Of these, 5,889, 
all costing under $10,000, are owned 
by working people, families in which 
the heads of the house wear overalls 
and work in factories and other in- 
dustrial plants.” 

Mr. Glenn, being associated with 
an organization which is not friendly 
to organized labor, didn’t say that a 
large proportion of the “overall” 
workers who have built homes are 
union members, but such doubtless 
is the case. In every community, 
union men form a large percentage of 
home owners. Organized labor, by 
increasing and keeping up wages not 
only for its own members but for the 
unorganized as well, has done much 
to promote home-owning in the Unit- 
ed States. 

While Mr. Glenn, as quoted in the 
daily papers, did not give credit to 
organized labor for the fact that 
workmen are able to buy homes in 
Chicago, he said something about 
working people that was in refresh- 
ing contrast to the foolish sentiments 
often expressed by anti-labor men. 
Too frequently the enemies of labor 
are wont to refer to the workers as 
“thriftless,” “improvident” and to de- 
nounce them as “Bolshevists” and 


“Reds” for seeking better conditions. 
Mr. Glenn evidently has little sym- 
pathy with this view, as he declares: 

“When we know that the average 
working man has foresight enough to 
be thrifty and save in order to pur- 
chase his home, we need have no fear 
for his civic and social attitude.”— 
Exchange. 





British Labor Party 


An editorial on “The Labor Move- 
ment” and dealing specifically with 
the British Labor Party in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for January 28, 
ends with a paragraph that seems to 
have much interpretative value: “The 
idea behind the Labor movement, 
therefore, is no ephemeral or class 
prejudice. It is a very formidable 
challenge to the existing order. It is 
not, however, the kind of challenge 
that many of its opponents believe. 
It contains no threat to liberty or 
constitutionalism. Nor does it in- 
volve universal bureaucratic regimen- 
tation. Its leaders have long out- 
grown the crude ideas of earlier days, 
when they thought that the national- 
ization of all industry was the solu- 
tion to be sought. The Labor Party, 
indeed, seems likely to astonish the 
majority by the moderation and rea- 
sonableness of its early proposals. 
But Labor is none the less definitely 
dedicated to the task of endeavoring 
to find some better method of organ- 
izing the economic system of society 
than the one which has produced 
slums and unemployment at one end 
and millionaires and luxury at the 
other in almost all the countries of 
the world.” 








[ CORRESPONDENCE 





praniny N. Y. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I take great 
pleasure in informing you that our 
entire membership is very grateful 
for the splendid financial assistance 
rendered by the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters to Local No. 810 
during the lockout. I am quite sure 
that every member in our local is 
keenly aware of the fact that, were 
it not for the financial assistance we 
received from you, the lockout would 
in all probability have lasted four or 
five weeks longer than it did. The 
very fact that the International, 
through Vice-President M. Cashal 
(for whom our membership has the 
highest regard -and respect), was 
solidly behind us solidified our ranks; 
and as week after week rolled by the 
strikers became more determined and 
have assumed a more aggressive atti- 
tude toward winning the fight. 

Nearly every labor union in Great- 
er New York and Workmen’s Circle 
branch supported the locked-out men 
morally and financially. Brooklyn 
was flooded with hundreds of thou- 
sands of circulars acquainting the 
public with the circumstances sur- 
rounding this fight as the copies I 
enclose herewith will clearly show. 
The Metropolitan newspapers were 
very fair. We gained public sympa- 
thy and support almost instanta- 
neously from the very beginning. 

It was a splendid fight and the men 
enjoyed it very well. You may rest 
assured that the laundry owners of 
Brownsville and East New York will 
count 10,000 before they will ever 
dare lock out these meh again. We 
split the laundry owners’ association 
in half and signed them up individ- 
ually. Divide and Conquer—what 
can be sweeter? 

There are twenty laundries in 
Brownsville and East New York all 
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told that employ about 300 drivers, 
chauffeurs and helpers. All of the 
laundries in Brownsville and East 
New York are now 100 per cent 
closed shops. Only union men can 
work there, no others. About 300 or 
more vehicles, i. e., all the vehicles of 
these laundries, have nailed solidly 
on them an 18-inch square galvanized 
iron sign bearing the name of the In- 
ternational and the emblem as well 
as the name of our local union, a pic- 
ture of which is enclosed herewith. I 
hope you will have no objection to my 
having decorated the International 
emblem as I did. 

I am also enclosing a copy of the 
agreement that we now have with all 
the laundry owners of Brownsville 
and East New York and which is to 
remain in force for one year. 

We still have twenty-two men out 
on strike from the Stag Laundry of 
Brooklyn. These men have been out 
now for seven weeks and not one 
broke ranks. 

This is all I have to say at present, 
and in the name of Local No. 810 I 
wish to thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the few kind words 
you wrote me on February 29th last. 
I read your letter to the strikers and 
they cheered you wildly. With best 
wishes to you and the entire General 
Executive Board. 

MORRIS S. SCHECHTER, 
Organizer and Business Manager. 


Those Who Do Things 


The only perfect person is the per- 
fect fool. Those who never made a 
mistake never made any progress, or 
aught else that was worth while in 
the service of humanity. Life-long 





fear of making a mistake means, that 
a fellow is dead on his legs before 
ever he starts out on that most inter- 
esting adventure of life—to wit, the 
art of living with profit to himself 
and benefit to the community. 
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HERE is certainly plenty of room for improvement in our organiza- 

tions and especially is this true in many local unions where a slipshod, 
haphazard interest is taken by the membership, or where the salaried 
officer, if there is one, is carousing around all day and all night, believing 
that he is a wonderful, big fellow and telling the people that he is master 
of the situation and can do as he pleases with his union. The rank and file 
of such locals should wake up and make a special effort to strengthen 
their union by bringing back the fallen away members. If you do not 
do this some day you will find yourselves without a union and you will 
also find yourselves confronted with the chance of accepting a reduction 
in wages, or else look for another job. 
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N this magazine you will read a short sketch of the work done by one of 
our unions in Chicago. Read it and try to get this thought into your 
head, that it is not impossible for your local to do this same kind of work. 
Men driving teams or automobiles in Chicago and San Francisco are no 
different from the men doing the same kind of work in New York, Cleve- 
land or Boston—all are of the same caliber engaged in the same identical 
work, and the only difference is that some of the men help to do the work of 
the union, devoting their energy freely to the work, while others sit back in 
a lazy, sleepy condition of mind, expecting that things will be done for them. 
To get anywhere today, either in the labor movement, in financial affairs, 
in business or politics, you must help yourself get there. A man or union 
that desires to get ahead must be up and doing all the time. Success does 
not throw itself at any one or force itself upon any person. It is only 
acquired by the individual or institution that continually fights for it. 
A weakling always has the alibi that he had hard luck; is always trying to 
excuse his failure by saying that the other fellow was more lucky than he 
was, but the man who forges to the front does so because there is some- 
thing in him that the other fellow hasn’t got and is willing to work with 
both hands and head doing his share towards helping others, and those 
others appreciate it, and when opportunity presents itself, they reward 
him for it. 
Tr 


HE old-time reunion, every year or so, that used to take place amongst 

our local unions’ membership seems to be dying out and that old spirit 
of friendliness and fraternity which was the means of building up the labor 
movement in its early years seems to be losing out. Local unions should 
get back to the old customs that helped make them what they are today. 
Officers of local unions should endeavor at all times to frame some 
progressive ideas for the consideration of their unions; something that 
would be helpful; something that as years roll on will help strengthen the 
organization. Whether your union is a big union or a little union makes 
no difference, you are expected to do your share of the work. If you 
make good in little things you will soon find opportunities for engaging in 
bigger and more successful things. Get together once in a while for 
friendly exchange of thought. Have some sandwiches and coffee if you 
can do no better. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


ove Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold Dy the General Office 


THE PRICES ARI AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . « § .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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